VOL. XVI. 


PRAYER FOR CONSTANCY OF HEART. 


Lip-service yielding, that were nought :.on Thee, 
To keep my mind in changeless constancy, 
This is my strife : the way I cannot see. 


Sometimes the holy devotee I praise, 
And love his life: Alas! this thought decays, 
Or sinks enwrapt in pleasure’s somnient haze. 


Anon I[ think stern death will me assail ; 
As fails my thought, my body too shall fail. 
And in my mind, ill-strung, grief makes her wail. 


So changeful I, a gulf between my moods; 
In silent worship now, joy’s holy flood, 
Bringing ecstatic calm ; then—base and rude. 


Thou knowest my moods, my strife with fickle mind ; 
Yet even to me—a dog, Thou wilt be kind, 
Showing the way abiding joy to find. 


O Sacred’ Tree, whose honied sweetness rare, 
In gracious drops distilleth everywhere, 
On those who shun the jungle of earth’s care. 


Be thou my shade: O Perfect Joy, that fills 
All places, even the least, with silent thrills 
Of bliss.to thee are known my mournful ills. 


A Sone BY TATYUMANAVAR. 


Translated by Mr. G. M. Cobban, in The Indian Messenger. 
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A Boston contemporary is troubled because it is be- 
coming harder and harder tg distinguish’ ministers by 
their garb. Very well. If/they cannot be detected 
by their deeds they miglhit\as well go unrecognized. 


NO man was ever so bad; no man could be so bad 
as to deserve eternal punishment. Better the anni- 
hilation of the race than that one son of Adam should 
endure eternal misery in any form—whether material 
or spiritual. A. W. 


THE lowest, man cannot forgive even those who ask 
to be forgiven; a better type will forgive the repentant, 
but the highest type forgives the unrepentant. It is 
nothing to say that we forgive. To forgiveis to cease 
to be sore and wounded. 


UNITY. 


KREEDOM, + RELLOW SHIP + AND + CHARACTER + IN + RELIGION. 


Chicago, February 13, 1886. 
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intensity of modern life is already great enough, and 
we regret any tendency to override any check that 
helps preserve the sanity of mind and health of body 
of this age. 


WE are in need of a present salvation—a salvation 
from selfishness, littleness, hypocrisy, cant, insin- 
cerity, indifference, envy, hate, malice, and all that 
defiles the purity of soul or body. 


May it be that not he who believes in Jesus as a 
savior but he who lives as Jesus lived is the real 
Christian. If to be Christ-like is to be Christian, how 
few Christians there are and how many there are who 
would like to be Christians ! 


Rev. Cray MacCau ey, of St. Paul, passed through 
our office this week on his way eastward. He will 
spend a fortnight in Boston and Washington. Mean- 
while the work at St. Paul will go bravely on, and 
Secretary Sunderland will supply the pulpit during 
his absence. 


ee! 


THE Jewish Messenger says that Judaism “has no 
scowl; it does not dwell on mystical and mythical 
raptures or tortures, but finds in the practical claims 
of every-day life its first and nearest duty, leaving the 
rest to God”. The world has still great need of this 
kind of Judaism. 


THE Advance seemingly believes in present inspira- 
tion. ‘‘If you ever want to hear the voice of God, 
hear him now when he speaks. If you ever want to 
follow the best convictions of your heart, follow them 
now while they arefresh. If you ever hope to follow 
Christ unto his kingdom, obey his present voice and 
follow his present leading.” 


THE Friend’s Intelligencer states a truth too long 
overlooked by Christendom: “'They who would lift 
Jesus out of the realm of the human, and exalt him to 
the place and bestow upon him the worship that he 
taught belongs to God alone, can scarcely realize the 
full significance of his life and mission ;—they take 
from his ministry the human element, that makes 
him one with us in al! that concerns our human ex- 
istence.”” 


THE religious papers are thanking Postmaster-gen- 
eral Vilas for his action forbidding the Sunday postal | produced great men, it protected the honor of white 
We join our thanks to theirs B 

—not because we think that Sunday is desecrated by 
the discharge of any needful work or that any busi- 
ness is unhallowed, but because we believe that the | home, and cries out Cant and Hypocrisy when one is 


delivery in Baltimore. 


SLAVERY and the old slave power were cruel in- 
‘deed, but they allowed certain privileges and raised the 
‘black into semi-civilization. The Old Slave Power 


women. But to-day we have a Rum-Power—organ- 
ized and powerful—which produces nothing good, 
respects no law, honors not woman, tramples upon 
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bold enough to condemn it and tries to crush it. 
Men in earnest have no right to compromise with this 
Power of Wickedness—no right to wink at it and call 
it one of the evils of our times. It is the Curse and 
Burden of our times, and our word and work should 
be *‘ Away with it”. If the old parties fail in this 
duty here then let us try a new one. Any way, every 
way under the sun to crush out this Evil. 


A. W. 

A vERY sensible word comes from the Public Good 
about the old cant phrase “‘throwing away your 
vote” when you fail to vote for one of the candidates 
of either of the great parties. It puts it in right 
shape when it says: ““We are not obliged to elect our 
candidate, but we are morally bound not to Vote for 
a bad one, or for one mixed up with bad measures. 
The vote is with the individual; the election is with 
the people. Let us so vote that whatever may be the 
result, we shall not have to blame ourselves for a bad 
selection.” 


Rey. Newton M. Mann, of Rochester, in a recent ser- 
mon on “ The Transient and the Abiding”, says: 
“The mind of Christendom toa startling extent is for- 
saking the churches. There is in them a manifest 
lack of the elements of intellectual power which move 
the world. The teaching of doctrines indigestible to 
the modern mind has driven the clearest heads away. 
Here, as in other countries, a large proportion of the 
best informed are without faith in the current theo- 
ries of religion.” But he sees in all this no evidence 
of an ultimate abandonment of religion. He says: 
“It is the religiousness of the reason that makes us 
hate all shams and falsehoods and turn longingly to 
the true and abiding.” 


PEOPLE have all sorts of ideas about the right 
basis of fellowship. Our London contemporary 
prints some amusing extracts from a letter of one 
George A. Denison, who happens to be Archdeacon 
of Brent, from which we quote the following: ‘‘For 
the matter of my being able and ready to mevct in all 
the courtesy of the Christian life those with whom I 
have little in common in respect of what that life is, 
I have this to say, that I make one exception only to 
this my habit of life, and that exception is this: I 
refuse to receive into my house, ‘bid God speed ’, 
or hold any intercourse with man or woman who 
denies the eternal Godhead of the Son, lest I be 
‘partaker of their evil deeds’. ‘To all other I hold 
out the right hand, however impossible it be for me 
to admit either their manner of belief, or their rea- 
soning, or their action.” 


THE religious question of the time presses itself to 
“the front in all denominations. We are more recon- 
ciled to the discussion that has been pressed upon us 
in the Unitarian ranks when we recognize it as but 
one symptom of a broad movement. A writer tothe 
Christian Standard (Campbellite) appeals for help 
thus: | 

“We have a preacher 


7 reaching for us here who takes all 
his time tying ta prove tha 


t whatever a man believes, lf he is 


honest in it, he will be saved. He says it don’t make any dif- 
ference whether he ever heard of Christ or not; God will save 
him. He is asharp fellow, and likely to do us a great deal of 
harm here. We want you to give your views on what the 
Savior teaches on that subject.” 


The editor closes a column-and-a-half reply as 
follows: 


“Such namby-pamby preaching should have no tolerance 
in our pulpits. Give honesty all itsdue; but a gospel of mere 
honesty is ‘another gospel’ from that of the New Testament.” 


Alas for the “ gospel ” to which honesty is “ namby- 
pamby” and which has the impious adjective “ mere” 


to affix to one of the rarest and highest virtues of the 
human soul. 


Most people will probably be very much surprised 
to learn that President Eliot, of Harvard university, 
is opposed to the secularization of the public schools. 
At the meeting of the Unitarian Club held in Boston 
a couple of weeks ago, he read an essay with the 
title, ‘‘The Secularization of Education not a 
Rational End”, in which he proposed the teaching 
of religion in the public schools. ‘Three kinds of 
religion he would Sate taught, Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, and Jewish ; teachers of each being allowed 
time and place for that purpose in our schools. His 
reason for proposing a plan which will strike almost 
all Americans as altogether impracticable, if not 
quite absurd, was, that when made purely secular, 
our schools will fail to command the attendance of 
even the majority of the children of our country, in 
the long run. In this we think he is quite mistaken, 
and in a speech upon the same occasion our friend, 
the Rev. G. E. Gordon, of Milwaukee, set him right 
by citing the facts that had come under his own ob- 
servation in that city. We do hear, of course, some 
mutterings of discontent from Roman Catholic and 
Jewish quarters, especially the former, concerning 
the religious teaching that still lingers in many 
schools, but if everything concerning the public 
school system were in as satisfactory a state as the 
ain of religious teaching is, we should do very 
well. 

If President Eliot had the contro] over the public 
schools of America that he has over Harvard univer- 
sity, and plenty of time to investigate and experi- 
ment upon the question, we have no doubt the 
schools would be made to prosper, and would be 
made more efficient instruments of civilization and 
true education than they have ever been. And even 
his idea of introducing religious teaching into the 
schools, when he had once put it into practice, would 
be found to be just the right thing. But we are 
forced to the conclusion that he simply does not 
know how nearly that very thing is now in the ma- 
jority of the better grade of public schools in this 
country.- Of course he realizes that if his plan were 
to be carried out, most of the religious teaching 
would be Protestant, and, if he had the shaping of 
it, it would be an unsectarian Protestantism at that. 
Now Protestant religion without any sectarian bias is 
almost exactly the same thing as Unitarianism, and 
this is precisely the kind of unsectarian religion that 
President Eliot has worked so hard to make attrac 
tive in Harvard college, 
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And furthermore, it is almost exactly the sort of 
religious teaching that Mr. Gordon described as 
being, voluntarily giver, in the public schools of 
Milwaukee. But how about the Roman Catholic and 
Jewish teaching in the schools? If President Eliot 
had control, and should put this into practice, he 
would do it no doubt as the Baptist creed is taught 
by Professor Toy in the divinity school at Harvard. 
Professor Toy is an unsectarian Baptist, and we Uni- 
tarians are very glad to claim him. Given such un- 
sectarian Roman Catholics and Jews and they might 
well teach religion in our public schools. nd they 
do. For there is no separating religion from 
either morality or life, and we have teachers from all 
the denominations. Everything that is taught in 
school has its moral and religious side, and every 
worthy teacher is certain to improve her opportunities 
for giving the really necessary religious instruction, 
such as is common in all sects and all creeds, but 
is therefore unsectarian. So while we feelthat Pres- 
ident Eliot has said the wrong thing, in that he is 
so sure to be misunderstood, we have no doubt that 
he meant the right thing. Only we think it very 
probable that he does not know how nearly nght 
upon this question the public schools now really are. 


U. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF ONE 


CONCERNING THINGS UNITARIAN, 


Let us imagine a symposium of one, with only just 
enough of another to ask questions! 

“In that article about ‘What makes a Unitarian?’ 
three weeks ago, you distinguished the principles from 
the beliefs of Unitarianism, and said the principles 
were roughly summed up in UNITy’s watch-word, 
‘Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion ’, 
nud that it was these principles alone, and not the 
beliefs, however great and dear, that made the true 
test of Unitarian fellowship. And you showed that 
the whole trend of Unitarian history in the past, and 
the history making both east and west to-day, justified 
this position. Then can there be ‘ Unitarians’ who 
are not ‘Christians’?”. Yes.—“ And who are not 
theists?” Yes.—‘ And whodonot worship?” Yes. 
—* There can be; and are there any such among 
you?” Yes, a few. 

“Practically, then, how do Unitarians differ from 
the Free Religious Association or the Ethical Culture 
Society?” As to the basis of fellowship there is no 
difference. But the F. R. A. works specifically for 
that basis,—that and nothing else. It came into the 
world to press those princi ples, ‘Freedom, Fellowship 
and Character in Religion’, upon the host of Christian 
sects and churches thatignorethem. As individuals 
its members have doctrinal beliefs, but as an associa- 
tion it urges none, has none to urge. Broad-church 
men of varying churches have belonged to it. It is 
simply a spiritual anti-slavery association. The 
Ethical Society, standing on these principles as basis, 
works to spread the faith, the practice, the ideals of 
ethics, while declining—most of them—the ‘ God ’- 
name to represent their religious thought, and de- 
clining worship to represent their religious feeling. 
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Unitarians, standing on the same principles as basis, 
and working also for the faith and practice of ethics, 
use—most of them—the ‘ God ’-name for their high- 
est thought, the ‘ Christ’sname for their highest 
human reverence, and worship to express their high- 
est feeling. Probably nine-tenths of them substan- 
tially agree upon these points.—‘As a body, then, 
you are Free Religioniate whose free thought leads 
you to believe in God and worship; almost all of you 
are theists, Christians, worshipers, but you do not 
have to be in order to be ‘ Unitarians’: is that it?’ 
Precisely. 

¥: Well, why this trouble bubbling now among you 
at the west?” Because a few friends seem bent on 
changing that are into the have-to-be, bent on chang- 
ing this free majority-belief of ours into a creed.— 
“What is the difference between ‘belief’ and 
‘creed’?” ‘To believe is—to believe ; to have a creed 
isto impose your belief on others as condition of 
fellowship with you.—* But would not people under- 
stand you better, if you did just that? Couldn’t you 
organize churches ood with a creed?” These 
friends think so, that is their main motive probably, 
they have ‘organization’ on their consciences. But 
would it make such difference,—that odd tenth? Sup- 
pose, instead of saying, as we have to now, ‘nine- 
tenths’, we could then say, ‘all of us believe this, 
that ’,—would that really much increase our mission- 
ary success? It is notthat ‘all believe’ a truth, but 
how deeply, intensely, and with what self-sacrifice a 
few believe it, that really spreads that truth. Look 
at that liberal cousin of ours, the Universalist body, 
who has always had this very thing, a little ‘ creed ’, 
that could be handed out as an ‘all believe’, and 
which they quite stiffly make condition of their 
fellowship: it has not made them grow very fast: 
why should it make us? Besides, to barter our free- 
dom for ten or fur ten thousand churches, if we could 
get them by a creed, would be to sell our birth-right 
for a mess of pottage. We have a larger thing to do 
than even get ten thousand churches, namely, to en- 
large all churches with our spirit though not one 
should take our name. That good cousin of ours 
should be a warning, not example, to us: a man, 
when he grows mind-free, has to escape. from Uni- 
versalists about as much as if they were Presbyterians: 
and so it would be with ws, were we to set up fences. 
It has been so. Think of our two ‘heretics ’, those 
names of names, whom Unitarians contrived to lose, 
—Kmerson and Theodore Parker! Possibly we yet 
shall write Frank Abbot by their side. Channing 
himself was growing very restless in the ism ; per- 
haps he only died too soon to leave it. No, it would 
thoroughly wv-unitarianize us to give up our creed- 
lessness and join the ranks of the creeded churches. 
For this cause among others came we also into the 
world,—to bear witness against ‘creeds’. Though - 
Unitarians have never fully realized: their mission, 
never been wholly loyal to their principle, still it as 
our birth-right, one of our root-principles; and as 
matter of fact, we value it more and are nearer abso- 
lute loyalty to it to-day, than ever before. 

“ But would it be a ‘creed’ to simply say, men must 
be ‘theists’, and ‘ worshipers > and ‘Christians’ in 
order to be ‘ Unitarians’?” To say that they must 
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be? Yes. If nota ‘creed’, whatthen? To make al 
mere word, a name, a label, essential, without mean- 
ing that some belief implied by it is essential, is even 
worse than an open creed,—it is a shidboleth, that is a 
creed that skulks and sets the door ajar for double 
meanings and evasions and all church-unmanliness to 
enter. lam sure our friends do not mean this: what 
they are doing tends that way, but they do not in- 
tend it. 

“Well, tell me another thing. People keep on asking 
what Unitarians believe. Somehow it seems hard to 
find out. Why is that?” Not because we do not tell. 
Having no ‘creed’ to point to, we naturally put forth 
more statements of belief than any other church: 
that puzzlesthem. And these statements do not quite 
agree. That puzzles. And on some questions, the 
older statements, such as they find, for instance, in 
Channing’s works, differ widely from the recent ones. 
That breaks people all up! But these growths and 
changes of belief, and these differences in what to us 
are minor matters, are just parts of the Unitarianism 
they ask about. If we had but a single statement, 
and constantly rehearsed it, never using but that one, 
people of course would understand z# better, but us 
worse; for they would then miss vital facts of Uni- 
tarianism,—the facts that belief with us is a free and 
growing thing, and that fellowship among us is not 
based on beliefs as in the other churches. This 
Christian world of ours is so used to fixed creeds in 
religion that it does find it very hard to understand 
how religion can exist without a creed; the more 
need of our position to teach the Christians better. 
The ‘hardness’ of which you speak lies chiefly in the 
askers, then. Time alone will cure it. And yet,— 
yet you are right; it’s true that Unitarians have never 
spoken out as plainly as they might. 

“Why not? That’s probably the thing I want to 
know!” Because they have never realized their own 

osition.— What does that mean?” It means they 

ave never fully realized what we have all this while 
been talking of,—the distinction between the Unitarian 
principles and the Unitarian beliefs, and the fact that 
the former, not the latter, determines fellowship with 
us. We have always been inclined to boast we had 
no ‘creed’; unconsciously, or but half-consciously, 
we have always had one—one that in turn made Em- 
erson, Parker, Abbot, Salter also, heretics. Even 
in our broad-hearted Western Conference, that reso- 
lution of 1875, which was meant so hospitably and 
on which we worked so happily, showed the incon- 
sistency: ‘ Resolved ’, it se | ‘that the W. U. C. con- 
ditions its fellowship on no dogmatic tests, but wel- 
comes all thereto who desire to work with it in ad- 
vancing the Kingdom of God.’ That Name used 
there is a dogmatic test; is now,—perhaps it was not 
then. And this issue which our friends to-day are 
urging shows we have among us still those who do 
not realize the Unitarian position. Should this debate 
spread widely, it will probably be final, for the test- 
line now is theism, not merely Christianity ; and after 
it Unitarians will either own they have a ‘ creed’, or 
else will really not have one. Should they decide 
for ‘creed’, there will doubtless be more heretics. 
Christianity and theism,—yes, but free! and of akind 
consistent absolutely with our three great emphases. 
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If not consistent, some more of us must be un- 
christianized and atheized into broader meanings of 
the faiths damaged and belittled by those names. 
Never fear,—those faiths in their essential meanings 
are inevitable. And the names will follow after the 
faiths! And these very hesitaters, following after the 
names, will by and by rejoice in the larger truth. 

“ But suppose they all decide against a ‘ creed’, how 
will that make any plainer to the world ‘what Uni- 
tarians believe’?” Now to answer that. In two 
ways. Then first we’ll ring it out as we could never 
do in our half-way position, that Unitarianism stands 
for Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion; 
for these as the supreme things, these as alone mak- 
ing.a ‘Unitarian’. That will make our principles 
plainer to the world. And with these pronounced and 
re-pronounced and kept ever to the front so. that 
every one shall hear and understand them, then we 
shall also dare, as we never yet have dared, to join in 
public declaration of beliefs. To-day two Unitarians 
turn pale when trying to say together, ‘We believe’. 
But prefaced and preambled and framed by the 
principles, such statements of belief will stand for 
simply what they are,—statements of the majority, not 
of the whole body; statements of to-day, not neces- 
sarily of yesterday nor of to-morrow; and statements 
not affecting welcome and co-equal fellowship among 
us. Lightning will be utilized when we have learnt 
to harness it: a creed we can have, when it ceases to 
be in the old sense a ‘creed’. Some day Unitarians 
will be able to utilize whatever power lies in com- 
bined declarations of belief. When? When we 
absolutely mean, resolutely adopt, fearlessly proclaim 
those ‘ principles’; then first it will be safe, and not 
till then. Our organizers may yet have the very tool 
they wish,—reached not by trampling over our prin- 
ciples, but by following in their lead! And they them- 
selves will see this by and by. 

. “ But is not this just what your National Conference 
has already done?” No, not this, though something 
like it,—a something so timorous and clumsy that it 
reads like a confession of our fear rather than a con- 
fession of our faith! Instead of our principles, the 
National Conference made our beliefs fundamental by 
phrasing them into its name and into the preamble 
and two articles of its constitution ; it did this de- 
liberately in the face of much objection, in fact rescind- 
ing a broad article of the constitution in order to re- 

lace it with a narrower one that injected doctrinal 
limitations. That was fifteen years ago. But three 
or four years ago it added a new article declaring of 
these phrases that, though it thinks they represent 
the majority-opinion of our churches, they are not _ 
meant as test of Unitarianism or of the Conference fel- 
lowship. That will yetseem to Unitarians not a brave, 
not a faith-full, not a truth-‘ull declaration of their 
thought, and—what needs must follow,—a most inef- 
fective way of uttering it. Some day, | think, the 
Conference will do more nobly; but it will take cour- 
age and faith—deep faith in things, not words—to do 
it. Our real tests of fellowship, our principles, belong 
in the constitution, and should go there. Oncestab- 
lished there, the grand emphasis once stablished in the 


grand place, then it will be right, and may be well, for 
the National Conference to adopt by resolution some 
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declaration of belief. Such a statement will honor- 
ably read, not “ We believe”, but “The majority of 
us in Conference assembled in such a year, believes ”, 
etc. That bans no one sympathetic enough to be in an 
honest minority ; it would carry weight in proportion 
to the vote for it; it could be re-affirmed or altered as 
seemed true ; and treated thus, it would always tell 
the simple truth about us. A creed we can have, 
when it ceases to be a ‘creed’. 

“Would you have me, so made? I think so. 
The creed might or might not include me; but 
with principles, not creed, made fearlessly su- 
preme, the spirit would. “And is anything so 
_— as this likely to happen soon?” I cannot tell. 

ut it is because of the rapidly growing freedom 
among us, east and west, and because alarmed by it, 
that these men and women—conscientious, all of 
them—have begun to feel that it must go no farther 
and that some steps must be retraced. And, as usual 
in such cases, there will no doubt be many to share 
the alarm when they are told there is reason to be 
frightened. But thinking our little history over, as 
told in that Unrry article three weeks ago, ought we 
not to be patient rather than impatient? patient with 
these men, and patient in regard to Unitarianism ? 
There may be conflict, and possibly defeat at first for 
what the freer ones @eem best; but for all that, I 
never felt so hopeful about Unitarianism as now. It 
never came so near to a high loyalty to its principles. 
It never meant athing so great and true and prophetic 
as to-day. This isn’t the time for any one to talk of 
giving it up. From lack of faith it has sadly missed 
its opportunity this last half century; but if it will 
stop talking about its mission and dare to do it, it 
yet may be the prophet-church it ought to be in 
the coming century! But all depends upon one an- 
swer: our principles, or our beliefs,—which first ? 

W. C. G. 
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Gonfributed Mrticles. 


SAVED! 


[Four prisoners at Deer Island very bravely rescued a 
boat’s crew at the imminent risk of their lives. They were 
pardoned out at once. | 


Helpless it lay, 
Tossed on the angry waters of the bay— 
The ship that erst defied both wind and wave, 
No skill could save, 
Her timbers strained with each successive shock, 
Soon must they part upon the sunken rock. 


Now where are they, 
Who full of hope once sailed on her away? 
The anxious wife the storm’s wild outcry hears 
With bitter tears. 
The mother shudders, thinking of her son, 
The comfort of her age—the only one. 


Quick, bring the glass! 
Aye, there are men upon the barque! Alas, 
They give no sign of life!—to spar and mast 
All frozen fast. 


Nay they are living! Speak! who life to save 
Will venture out upon the stormy wave? 


They stood around 
Convicts!—their eyes no longer sought the ground. 
The hang-dog look was gone! Loud rose the cry: 
“TI go! and I!” 
The Ishmaelite respondeth to the plea, 
He feels the bond of his humanity. 


See, here are four 
Strong men andtrue! Now let each take an oar, 
Drag down the boat and launch it on the wave, 
Perchance to save. 
Or if to die it matters not. What then? 
Death comes butonce. At least ye die like men. 


They seize the boat 
And drag it through the surf. At length afloat, 
They sink and disappear. God give them rest! 
Nay, on the crest 
Of yon huge wave, they rise and fall again, 
They reach the barque, and signal to the men. 


Too late! too late 
Help reaches those who on the vessel wait. 
Nay, slowly they descend. One seeming dead, 
A weight like lead, 
They lay within the boat. Now seize the oars! 
The land is near, though loud the tempest roars. 


Speed on! speed fast! 
Hurrah, they gain the shore, the danger past. 
Valor has done its task; let skill and care 
All means prepare, 
The sufferings of heroes to allay, 
And lend their aid to cheat death of its prey. 


And as for these, 

Who ventured forth amid the angry seas, 

Ye who had sinned, say what shall be the meed 
Of your brave deed. 

Offended law no longer claims its due, 

Let those be free who noble actions do. 


Ye who despair 
Of man’s redemption, know, the light is there, 
Though hidden and obscured, again to shine, 
Through aid divine. 
Some loving service may at length restore 


New life to one who goes to ‘‘sin no more”. 
CHARLOTTE C. ELIOT. 


CHOICE OF READING. 


The following from James Russell Lowell’s address at the 
opening of the Chelsea Public Library on Dec. 22, 1885, is so 
much in the line of Unrry’s aspirations that we print it at the 
risk of its being a twice-told tale to some of our readers. 
Fathers, read it with your daughters; mothers, talk it over 
with your sons; leaders of Unity Clubs, introduce it into your 
programmes, and if it is practical, have the best sentences en- 
grossed and hung upon the walls of the club room. 


Southey tells us that, in his walk one stormy day, 
he met an old woman, to whom, by way of greeting, 
he made the obvious remark that it was dreadful 
weather. She answered, philosophically, that, in her 
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opinion, ‘‘any weather was better than none!” [I 
should be half inclined to say that any reading was 
better than none, allaying the crudeness of the state- 
ment by the Yankee proverb, which tells us that, 
though “all deacons are good, there’s odds in dea- 
cons’. Among books, certainly there is much va- 


* riety of company, ranging from the best to the worst, 


from Plato to Zola, and the first lesson in reading 
well is that which teaches us to distinguish between 
literature and merely printed matter. The choice 
lies wholly with ourselves. We have the key put into 
our hands, shall we unlock the pantry or the oratory? 
There is a Wallachian legend which, like most of the 
figments of popular fancy, has a moral in it. One 
Bakala, a good-for-nothing kind of fellow in his way, 
having had the luck to offer a sacrifice especially well 
pleasing to God, is taken up into heaven. He finds 
the Almighty sitting in something like the best room 
of a Wallachian peasant’s cottage—there is always 
something profoundly pathetic in the homeliness of 
the popular imagination, forced, like the princess in 
the fairy tale, to weave its semblance of gold tissue 
out of straw. On being asked what reward he de- 
sires for the good service he has done, Bakala, who 
had always passionately longed to be the owner of a 
bagpipe, seeing a half wornout one lying among some 
rubbish in a corner of the room,-begs eagerly that it 
may be bestowed on him. ‘The Lord, with a smile 
of pity at the meanness of his choice, grants him his 
boon, and Bakala goes back to earth delighted with 
his prize. With an infinite possibility within his 
reach, with the choice of wisdom, of power, of beauty 
at his tongue’s end, he asked according to his kind, 
and his sordid wish is answered with a gift as sor- 
did. 

Yes, there is a choice in books as in friends, and 
the mind sinks or rises to the level of its habitual so- 
ciety, is subdued, as Shakespeare says of the dyer’s 
hand, to what it works in. Cuato’s advice, cum bonis 
ambula, consort with the good, is quite as true if we 
extend it to books, for they, too, insensibly give away 
their own nature to the mind that converses with 
them. ‘They either beckon upward or drag down. 
And it is certainly true that the material of thought 
reacts upon the thought itself. Shakespeare himself 
would have been commonplace had he been paddocked 
in a thinly shaven vocabulary, and Phidias, had he 
worked in wax, only a more inspired Mrs. Jarley. A 
man is known, says the proverb, by the company he 
keeps, and not only so, but made by it. Milton makes 
his fallen angels grow small to enter the infernal 
council room, but the soul, which God meant to be 
the spagious chamber where high thoughts and gen- 
erous aspirations might commune together, shrinks 
and narrows itself to the measure of the meaner com- 
pany that is wont to gather there, hatching conspira- 
cies against our better selves. 

We are apt to wonder at thescholarship of the men 
of three centuries ago, and at a‘certain dignity of 

hrase that characterizes them. They were scholars 
cause they did not read so many things as we. They 
had fewer books, but these were of the best. Their 
speech was noble, because they lunched with Plutarch 
and supped with Plato. We spend as much time 
over print as they did, but instead of communing 


tl 


with the choice thought of choice spirits, and uncon- 


‘sciously acquiring the grand manner of that supreme 


society, we diligently inform ourselves and cover the 
continent with a net-work of speaking wires to inform 
us of such inspiring facts as that a horse belonging to 
Mr. Smith ran away on Wednesday, seriously damag- 
ing a valuable carryall; that a son of Mr. Brown swal- 
lowed a hickorynut on Thursday; and that a gravel 
bank caved in and buried Mr. Robinson alive on 
Friday. Alas, it is we ourselves that are getting 
buried alive under this avalanche of earthy imperti- 
nences! It is we who, while we might each in his 


‘humble way be helping our fellows into the right 


path, or adding one block to the climbing spire of a 
fine soul, are willing to become mere ae satu- 
rated from the stagnant goosepond of village gossip. 


ABOUT THE PARSEES. 


It is said they worship fire. Perhaps some ignorant 
ones do so, but should we come to understand them 
we would find that their worship consists in perform- 
ing certain hereditary rites with no more feeling of 
worship or adoration than we have in asking a bless- 
ing at table after we have repeated the same form of 
words three times a day for thirty years. These are 
the superstitious. Others will tell us that they do not 
worship fire, that is only the symbol, their thoughts 
are fixed on the sun, an object too glorious and excel- 
lent for the eye to bear, the only source of light and 
heat, the one great cause of life on earth and all that 
makes life joyous and desirable. These are philoso- 
phers. Another would say: ‘‘ Yes, the fire at which 
I worship represents and came from the sun, but the 
sun is my god Ormuzd the Good who contends with 
Ahriman the Evil, he is a mighty god, the victory is 
his and him [ adore.” This man is religious strictly 
after the orthodox Parsee type. Another says: ‘‘I 
worship at the sacred fire as all my fathers did. I 
bask in the sun and delight in him as any other ani- 
mal. Butas man I have other wants and am not 
satisfied with the sun. My desires are on the Sun of 
Righteousness, upon that which bursts the bonds of 
selfishness and goes abroad all-pervading as the sun, 
under whose inlloones as under the sun in spring 
every good flower and fruit in human life springs into 
growth. I suppose this is what our ancestors meant 
by Ormuzd; I adore Ormuzd, Sun of Righteousness.” 

This is religion absolute. This man hungers and 
thirsts after righteousness and on him is the blessing 
and to him the promise. But what shall we call him 
and to what class shall we assign him? It is plain that 
he is not a Christian, he has neither the faith, the 
traditions nor the feelings of a Christian except that 
which the Christian has in common with all good 
men. Noone could mistake him for a Buddhist, a 
Brahmin, a Confucian or a Jew. He is simply and 
onlya Parsee, an enlightened man of the Parsee race, 
religion and type, who has risen above the super- 
stitions of his neighbors but who holds fast to all 
that gives life and worth to the Parsee religion. The 
ignorant and superstitious outnumber him but they 


that is his by birth and 


cannot take away his right to be called Parsee, for 


y every feeling; and he can 
have no other name. Ww. W. 


Be | THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 

I recently had the privilege of attending a meeting 
of ministers. 

It was the regular Monday morning meeting of the 
ministers of a thriving Western city of about 40,000, 
inhabitants. There were representatives of most of 
the orthodox sects and also one from a liberal church. 

The meeting was opened with prayer and the prin- 
cipal topic of discussion was the arrangements for the 
forthcoming week of prayer and the evangelical al- 
liance’s programme for the same. 

A report was presented from a committee earnestly 
recommending a change of topics from the alliance’s 
programme, and suggesting Yr more suitable to the 
needs of the locality; but the report was severely 
criticised ; one brother said they had tried the same 
idea two years ago and made ‘‘ a regular mess of it”, 
another said that the advantage of everybody coming 
to the meetings, whether residents or strangers and 
knowing the topic for the day as he would, were the 
alliance’s programme followed, would be greater than 
any possible gain from awakening local interest. 

But not one of the brethren indicated by his tone 
or his words the least particle of belief that it made 
any difference whether the prayers of the Christian 
world were concentric or not, and one brother said,— 
and the expression interested me so much‘ that I 
slipped out my note book and jotted down the words 
before the exact phraseology should have time to 
escape my memory,—‘‘ The work ” (meaning the con- 
centric prayers of the Christian world during the 
week of prayer) ‘‘ has a mission no doubt, but what it 
is seems hard to discover as far as practica) results 


9 
go 


It was evident to me that these ministers among 
themselves, and free from lay influences, for 1 was 
supposed by most to be a brother minister, being a 
stranger in the city, dropped the profession of belief 
in any but subjective consequences from prayer. 

How long will it be before the professions of the 
pulpit will accord with the genuine convictions on 
such subjects of the majority of orthodox ministers ? 


LANC. 


meumege 
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What We Really Know About Shakespeare. By Mrs. Caroline 
Healy Dall. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: 5. A. Max- 
well & Co. $1.25. 


Mrs. Dall has done a real service to the rising gen- 
eration in giving them this book, although it will not 
do what she probably expects of it. From the tone 
in which she writes, it would seem that she expects 
it to settle the Shakespearean question, while in fact 
it will really open it to every young man or young 
woman who reads the book. We count this a real 
service, because we do not believe in blind faith any- 
where, nor in ignorance upon any question so full of 
interest as the question of the authorship of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Of course, the established view, what’ 
we may the orthodox view, is, that there is no 
question and that there ought to be none. But the 


| 


truth is, that Shakespeare’s plays and what may be 
known of his life have not, until quite recently, been 
studied in a truly scientific spirit; and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that people fifty or one hundred 
years from now will bein a much better position to 
form an opinion as to who wrote the book called 
“Shakespeare” than any one up to the present time 
has ever been. Mrs. Dall says, “As the public dis- 
cussion of the Baconian origin of Shakespeare’s plays 
has proceeded, the principal argument of its support- 
ers has been found in our ignorance of Shakespeare’s 
life.” This is her reason for writing this book, but to 
us it seems that the principal difficulty in believing 
that Shakespeare actually wrote all that passes cur- 
rent under his name, is precisely what we do know 
of his life. Mrs. Dall may well fear that the young 
man of to-day who carefully reads all that she is able 
to present in favor of Shakespeare will yet rise from 
the perusal of her book with a very grave doubt in 
his mind as to whether the man whom she describes 
could have written the plays. And yet, she does all 
that it is possible to do for the man Shakespeare. 
She goes to the very end of her tether in showing all 
the facts favorable to the belief that he was well born 
and well bred, and beyond this, as has been the im- 
memorial habit of Shakespeareans, adds much that is 
entirely suppositious, because the writer of the plays 
must have been such and suchaman. For example, 
she believes that the young man Shakespeare must 
have spent some two years in France, at a certain 
period, because in certain of the plays a very accurate 
and minute knowledge of certain French territory is 
shown. This of course is begging the question, if there 
is any question. We take the hazardous position 
that there is a Shakespearean question, and that it 
will become greater and more interesting for the next 
ten or twenty poe at least. We like Mrs. Dall’s 
book beeause of its straightforwardness and earnest 
spirit, and because we think it will open the question 
for all young people who read it. It is, of course, a 
special plea, and whoever reads it should immediately 
thereafter take up Mr. Appleton Morgan’s “Shakes- 
peeve Myths”, to see what can be said on the other 
side. U. 


The Humbler Poets. A Collection of Newspaper and Period- 
ical Verse, 1870 to 1885. By Slason Thompson. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1886. Price, $2.00. 


Yes, more of a book to buy and love than nineteen 
twentieths of those called ‘‘ Poems”. Just a well- 
sifted scrap-book—that is all ; with the imperfections 
but the fascinations of a scrap-book. It is the fasci- 
nation of country road-sides,—not of the Niagaras 
or the mountain-tops of poetry: vet the country 
road mounts its own hills, and has its brooks and 
water-falls, and all the way along the wild flowers,— 
the infinite surprise of weeds, the colonies of color, 
the joyous riot of vines in the fence-corners. And 
there’s no unhappy guide-book to it,—you make your 
own discoveries, and have your own emotions. But 
with this, of course, the jolt, and the mud-hole, and 
your tongue in — teeth, and the dust in your 
eyes. That is the kind of book this is,—‘‘ hedge- 
row poems ”’, the collector himself calls them. There 
are sixteen of these country-roads to wind through, 
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—a ‘‘ Little Folks’” road, a ‘* Lover’s Lane”, a 
stretch ‘‘ Under the Open Sky”, a shadowy fifty 
pages called “‘ Life, Religion, and Death’s Mystery ”, 
a “ Tragedy ” hollow, a ‘‘ Comedy” holler, places 
‘‘With a Story to Tell”, andso on. Not that we 
have driven down half these roads ourselves ; but we 
have seen enough to hope to—some summer. Lvery 
page or two shows a spot to get out at. 

There’s another source of satisfaction in the book : 
i¢ proves the abundance of real, if humble, poetry 
springing in America,—for most of this, no doubt, 
is from our own fields. These are the hwmdler poets, 
—none here from Lowell, Whittier, or Holmes, none 
from such as Aldrich, Harte or Stoddard, Helen 
Hunt or Liicy Larcom, or Celia Thaxter. The line 
is supposed to fall below all these. Yet there is 
much work here that even the best of those names 
might be glad to own. And as for the humbles¢ 
poets, those to whom a family reading is publication 
and the local newspaper is fame—their name is 
legion in America. Every Unity club in the west 
has three ‘‘ poets” at least. There’s nothing so 
cheap as poetry,—that is the blessing of it: it is the 
green grass which makes all out-doors beautiful. 
Both in beauty and in use,—that is, in the use that 
we call ‘‘ beauty” and the beauty that we call “‘ use ”,— 
the hay-crop of the country is about the most valu- 
able of its productions, after all ! 

On the whole, the select-man has been careful in 
selecting,—not a bit careful, however, in tracing 
sathorakin Even one who knows but little of such 
wayside botany can name some of the flowers which 
have gone unnamed. We quote at Mr. Thompson 
his own rebuke discharged at newspapers who copy 
poems without crediting the authors.—‘‘ If a poem 
is worth publishing at all, its author is worthy of re- 
cognition.” He should have submitted his collection 
to some friend better read than himself in the booked 
work of the ‘‘ humbler poets ”. 

w. C. G. 


Outline of Christian History, A. D. 50—1880. By Joseph 
Henry Allen. Boston: Roberts Bros. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 75 cents. 


This little epitome of Christian history ought to be 
a very useful book, and will be, for anybody, Sunday- 
school class, or company of students, who will attempt 
to use it. And in the absence of any larger or more 
complete church history, it would be a valuable book 
in any Christian home, as the information which it 
contains is not only in compact form, but is system- 
atically arranged and well indexed. Of course who- 
ever uses it will be very likely to buy the author’s 
“Christian History in its Three Great Periods”, and 
will then find this little note-book filling the place of 
the “finder” attached to a great telescope. 


THE Unitarian Review is increasingly better, each 
number surprising us with a growing vigor. The 
February number contains interesting contributions to 
current thought and interpretations of current liter- 
ature, from the pens of Messrs. Bixby, Cooke, Hill, 
Bartol, Batchelor and others. 
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| Oman, Nebraska, 


ANDREWS AND WITHERBY, of Ann Arbor, are about 
to publish a series of “Philosophical Papers” from the 
professors of the university. The first series is soon 
to appear, and may be ordered for seventy-five cents 
for the series. It will contain the following papers: 

I. University Education, Prof. G. 8. Morris. II, Goethe 
and the Conduct of Life, Prof. Calvin Thomas. III. Educa- 
tional Value of Different Studies, Prof. W. H. Payne. IY. 


Philosophy and Literature, Prof B. C. Burt; Herbert Spencer 
as a Biologist, Prof. H. Sewall. 


Gorrespondence. 


WE NEED TO UNITE. 


Dear Unity:—Your deprecation of a doctrinal 
controversy I was specially pleased with. It seems to 
me that the work of UNITY is to insist in the future 
as in the past on those essentials in which we can all 
unite and to ignore those non-essentiuls on which we 
must ever differ. The quarrels over names have ever 
divided the church and prevented the coming of the 
kingdom of heaven. The mission.of Unitarianism, as 
I understand it, is to unite all who wish to help in 
building up the kingdom of God and frequently those 
who do not mention the name of God, become valua- 
ble workers in this most important of enterprises. 
Unity is on the right track, and it is my earnest 
wish that it may never be side-tracked in any dispute 
over names. Let us have our religious paper, which 
labors for the union of all co-workers with God, and 
the selection made by the dear father of all 1s trequent- 
ly one from which many men shrink. Only after 
the lapse of years do we learn whom God has chosen 
to do his work, then we find that men and women 
rejected in their own age as *nfidel have in fact been 
the most faithful to the truth. Those whom we now 
honor as prophets were condemned formerly as pesti- 
lential agitators. 

In these days of social corruption, when the lessons 
taught by Jesus are so oie neglected, and even 
the church of Christ shrinks from the kingdom of 
heaven as proclaimed by its great master, we need to 
unite all of whatever name, to work together for the 
coming of the golden age. Society to-day needs 
nothing more than leaders who, ignoring names, are 
in earnest to do the will. Especially do the working 
ny need such leaders, and it be ever been my 

elief that Unitarianism would rally such men and 
women to fight shoulder to shoulder in the eternal 
battle. Error, corruption, oppression are to be rout- 
ed, and in the battle as in the late war, no questions 
are to be asked as to the name; all we need to know 
is that the recruits are fitted for the battle and have 
enlisted for the war. Each new issue of UNITy con- 
firms me in the belief that its editors are right, and 
that its broad platform is the one on which at last 
all friends of man will stand, and that its battle cry, 
freedom, fellowship and character in religion, will 
rally to the side of truth all who are in earnest in 
building up that true kingdom of heaven, of whose 
members no question of names will ever be asked. 


W. E. CopELanp. 
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LIFE IS GOOD. 


A mother was reading ‘‘What is Life?” 
Philosophers wrote the query. 

Philosophers, too, have answered it, 
In answers long and dreary. 


A little boy had heard the words 
That have puzzled the wise for ages. 

‘‘Ah! ‘Life’ is good”, he quickly said, 
And felled at a blow the sages. 


Yes, ‘‘Life is good”, ’tis true indeed, 
And Good is God forever; 

And God is Life, I rest content, 
And ask no more forever. 


J. A. LINDBERG. 
Dayton, lowa. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF A JUNE FROST. 


When a ‘‘black frost” makes its appearance in 
June, the prophets of weather and crop probabilities 
have a good time dealing out doleful predictions. 
Such a ‘‘black frost” did settle down upon us one 
Saturday night in June, blighting orchard, field 
and garden. Sunday the sun rose clear and bright, 
but beneath its rays every flower and herb withered. 
What a smitten earth it was! Everywhere damp, 
dark limpness. One’s thoughts reverted to the 
anathemas of the prophets—“‘A day of darkness and 
gloominess, a day of clouds and thick darkness, 
as the morning spread upon the mountains”. 
It happened while mother was away from home 
on a Visit, and I was left in charge of my younger broth- 
ers and sisters, and also temporary head of the house- 
keeping. In the afternoon one of those cackling 
dames, who endeavor to manage the universe, came 
sputtering in to brood awhile our coop of motherless 
chicks. We were horrified with the tale of an entire 
and universal destruction of grain and fruit. Flour 
would surely be $20 per barrel by morning and not 
procurable by night. She should lay in a supply of 
white beans to stave off starvation. 

I determined to act wisely, but not rashly. Inthe 
morning ordered half a bushel of beans. Havin 
heard that ‘‘beans twice heated were all the better”, 
I coneluded to put on enough for two or three meals, 
nearly filling my kettle; having also heard that soak- 
ing twenty-four hours was an additional improve- 
ment, I put three or four quarts more in a jar to soak 
for future use. When I went to stir up my — 
beans, the kettle was full! I divided them. But 
had not counted on the capacity of beans for swell- 
ing. Ugh! I soon had four steaming kettles. When 
a younger sister returned from school inquiring, 
“What are you cooking?”, I replied with dignified 
brevity, ‘‘Beans”. ‘‘Four kettles of beans! What 
are you going to do with them?” With the weakness 


of conscious imbecility I assumed an air of superior 
intelligence, informed her ‘‘that owing to the coming 
famine we should use beans very freely”. Well, we 
did—for a week. When I look back upon the inge- 
nuity | expended in trying to concoct palatable, en- 
ticing, even artistic dishes—to make beans look like 
anything but beans—it seems as though I must have 
been born with a latent spark of genius. Three 
times daily did we heroically assail those beans until 
Friday evening, when I carried the balance to a 
neighbor’s pig. The jar of soaking beans, which 
thus far had been left to demonstrate their capacity 
for expansion, I took, and, handful by handful, 
scattered among the crisp, dead weeds in the garden; 
the balance in the bag i wedged between the white 
and graham flour barrels, drew a long breath,-think- 
ing, ‘“That’s the end of beans for one while.” 

Mother returned that night. Next morning we 
children took our usual Saturday tramp among the 
ravines for mosses, returning happy and hungry to 
dinner. When lo! mother had found that bag of 
beans, and the result was before us. ‘‘Mother, 
mother”, said Kate, ‘‘we lived on beans while you 
were away. KHlla baked them, boiled them, broiled 
them, fried them, and even made oyster patties of 
them.” 

Monday mother had the garden spaded up and re- 
planted. Some days later Kate came laughingly in, 
remarking, ‘‘Your beans quite rival the wuew"s 
cruse of oil in holding out.” Sure enough! All 
over the garden those beans had popped up round, 
white and full. Every morning for weeks there was 
a baldheaded crop of fresh beans in the garden, and a 
crop of fresh jokes at my expense in the house. But 
best of all, the frost was local, flour plenty, at usual 
prices, and beans allowed to remain a ‘‘Boston no- 
tion”. 8. c. LL. J. 


WHEN I go to the book-bindery on business, if I 
have a moment to spare, I step into the girls’ work- 
room to speak to Ida and Ella. They were once pu- 
pils of mine and are bright and cheerful, and I like 
to exchange a few words withthem. Lastsummera 
poor, consumptive-looking girl who was sewing books 
near by, and whom I do not know at all, looked at 
me wistfully as if to say: “If you have smiles and 
kind words, I want them too!” Since then I speak to 
ler when I gothere. Yesterday while waiting for 
Mr. Howe to attend to my business, I went into the 
work-room and the girls were all glad to see me, but 


&}no one’s face lighted up like this poor girl’s. What 


I may be to her life I know not, probabl something 
very high and “far from the sphere of her sorrow”, 
but this much is certain, that there is a human being 
whom I can make happy at least for a moment b 
giving that which does not im s atige me, that whic 

can better give than withhold—a passing smile and 
a cheerful word. 


—— 


STORIES heard at mother’s knee are never wholly 
forgotten. They form a little spring that never 
quite dries up inour journey through scorching years. 

J. & B. 
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CHICAGO, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1886. 


CHicaco.— The event of last week in our Uniry circle 
here was the installation of T. G. Milsted as pastor of 
Unity church. Notwithstanding a very cold night 
a large audience gathered, among which was a generous 
representation from the sister societies. Mr. Sunder- 
land made the opening invocation; Mr. Blake read 
the scripture; Mr. Hunting came all the way from 
DesMoines to breathe the installation prayer, and his 
heart was full of Jove and gratitude for this return of 
his sowing and planting of earlierdays. Mr. Milsted 
was once one of his Davenport boys to whom he still 
holds the tender relation of a spiritual father. Mr. 
Judy, a former school-mate, came from the old home 
to give him the welcome and it was with a royal 
heartiness that he received him into the Western fel- 
lowship, which he characterized as one of great work, 
many difficulties but of large cheer. He bade him 
work for the largest, broadest, freest things in religion, 
if he would merit the largest gratitude of the Western 
fellowship. The sermon was preached by Mr. Jones. 
His subject was “The Unitarian Message”, which he 
interpreted to be, that the roads of Reason, Love and 
Duty were the roads to heaven. Mr. Utter made the 
closing prayer, after which the congregation joined 
with the new pastor in a tender responsive service 
of consecration and benediction; after which the 
audience repaired to the social rooms below for a 
genial season. | 
—The editors of Uniry being masculine are never 
admitted into the sacred counsels of the Unitarian 
Women’s Association, and sometimes the sisters neg- 
lect to report their work to Uniry readers. Hence we 
ure compelled to say this week what should have 
been said last week.—The January meeting, held at 
Unity church, was as large as ever. Papers were 
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“The Training of the Affections”, and a discussion 


followed. Gentleness in the treatment of the young, 


judicious indulgence, the evils of inflexible parental 
authority, the need of parents who would admit that 


they were sometimes in the wrong, the demands of 


greater candor on the part of parents, were among the 
questions discussed and about which the ladies 
differed. 


—Mr. Milsted’s first sermon was received by a very 
large audience in Unity church last Sunday. His 


subject was “The Second Advent of Christ”. His 


presence was with us again in every hospital for the 
sick, in the spirit of clemency, in milder laws, and 
gentler characters. It will be the pastor’s endeavor 
to make Unity church reveal the presence of Christ 
by good works and the spirit of earnestness and 
purity. 


JOTTINGS FROM Boston.—Joseph Cook thinks “it 
will not long be safe for individuals to urge their 
doubts”.—A minister in Malden has renounced his 
faith in Universalism, on the ground that it is not 
taught in the Bible. He may be led to renounce the 
Bible on the ground that it is not the record of truth, 
and nothing but the truth.—The semi-centennial of 
the Warren Street chapel brought up pleasant mem- 
ories to thousands whose childhood was enriched b 

its provisions for moral and social enjoyment. it 
would be a blessing if all societies should do as much 
for the young.—The Appleton Street chapel has Mr. 
Barnard’s successor for its minister and is doing re- 
markably well considering its limited resources.— 
Your correspondent sympathizes with natural and 


‘rational religion, which is not equivalent to any ex- 


isting system, not even Christianity. More truth and 
more love will secure something grander than Christi- 


anity or Judaism or any other system now known. 


THE union teachers’ meeting at the Channing club 
room on Monday noon, Feb. 5th, was led by Mr. 
Jones. Subject: First period of Hebrew prophecy, 
from Samuel to Elijah. Mr. Jones said Samuel was 
a very prominent and dramatic figure in Hebrew 
history, and indeed one of the most striking in any 
history. Previous to Samuel, the condition of the 
Hebrews was one of small unity and of turbulence. 
The Book of Judges should rather be called the Book 
of Chieftains. In religion the condition was one of 
complacent and lifeless resting on past traditions. 
Samuel introduced a new shaping or unifying of the 
political life. This he did, however, rather us a relig- 
ious force than political. He was a believer in the 
present and the future of religion. He said Jahoeh 
was not done speaking and had present messages. 
Thus it was that he founded the institution of proph- 
ecy. The prophets were asserters of present in- 
spiration. ‘This towered into enormous pretenses, 
as always when unfinished or unchecked by educa- 
tion and scientific culture. Samuel vielded to the 
popular clamor which he could not resist and helped 
make the first king, Saul. ‘The details of Samuel’s 
life display the signs of literary and legendary growth 
afterward. The stories are very available for Sunday- 
school uses. But teachers should try to show the 


| bearing of Samuel’s life as a whole on Hebrew proph-: 
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ecy. The order of.men called prophets grew very. 
rapidly into great numerical importance. We have 
the names only of a few; but the body was very 
large. Mr. Blake had only to add that the passages 
in the Bible that give us traces of the prophets as 
schools formed or specially impressed with distinc- 
tions by Samuel, have, though few, beén regarded 
similarly by many different critics for half a century 
as showing Samuel’s great effect on the prophets and 
his founding of them as an institution. Also stress must 
be laid on the schools of the prophets, as communi- 
ties in which they lived Pe and in which some 
kind of training or development seems to have been 
provided. But all this has only famt and shadowy 
traces in the Bible. Mr. Furness thought Samuel 
was a bigoted force as well as an earnest one, and 
Saul represented a wider and more humane tendency 
among the Hebrews at the time. 


St. Paut, Minn.—The city is all “agog”, we hear, 
with preparations for the “ice palace” carnival. Both 
old and young seem to have drifted into “Snow-Shoe” 
clubs, and “Toboggan” clubs, and are vying with 
each other in the gaiety of their blanket costumes. 
Unity church is very close to the “Palace” grounds, 
and for the next two weeks will be in the midst of the 
wildest, weirdest sights and sounds that were ever 
seen or heard in that usually quiet neighborhood.— 
The Annual Meeting of the church on January 30, 
—which, the first hour, takes the form of a large 
family tea-party,—was made memorable by the elec- 
tion of a lady as trustee: but the candidate declined 
the honor! Mr. William Constans, Mr. J. C. Boyden 
and Mr. F. B. Jilson are the newelect. A bit of good 
news was announced,—that some unknown friend 
had offered $1000 towards the church-building debt 
of $3000, in case the balance is raised by April 1: and 
every effort will be made to meet the condition of the 
generous offer. The year-book, just out, is a model 
one, containing the “Bond of Fellowship”, the arti- 
cles of incorporation, a “church chronicle” beginning 
in a pre-existence of 1852, and reports of nearly all 
the church and Sunday-school and Unity club and 
study class and. benevolent activities of 1885. “As 
hitherto”, the pastor says in his report, “you have 
made yourselves known as a ‘busy people’ and as ‘a 
church of good works’ ”, but strongly urges a deeper 
missionary consciousness: “In making our church, 
yet more than it is, a help to the community, we 
should make it even more help to ourselves.” 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bishop Rulison, in speaking here 
on the last Sunday in January, pate very liberal 
views of Biblical interpretation, and must have star- 
tled some of his hearers by the unusual warmth of 
his protest. “The Bible is God’s book, but it does 
not profess to teach all”; “a great deal of harm has 
been done to the church, and a great deal more will 
be done if you shut out this human mind and give it 
no liberty for natural questioning and say it must 
depend on the Bible”; “the man who limits his 
faith to the mere letter has not much faith in God”’; 
“the man who has faith in God does not fear for the 
result of intellectual and spiritual antagonism,” 


Nuch expressions from among many mean much ; 


mean.more, perhaps, to the bishop’s hearers, when 
they may come to enact them, than they do to the 
bishop or than he meant that they should ; for the 
word here spoken is in the direction of all modern 
prophecy. H. L. T. 


SoctAL Reticious Mretincs.—A number of the 
New England churches are holding social religious 
meetings on Sunday or week-day evenings. Social 
singing, responsive readings, devotional exercises, 
short addresses and readings by the young people oc- 
cupy the time of the service. Unity Church-Door 
Pulpit, Channing, Parker, etc., are found to serve a 
good purpose in use at such meetings. 


Miss Exv.is’s Letrers.—A little book is contemplat- 
ed, giving a sketch of Miss Sallie Ellis’s life and work, 
together with some of her best letters. Many friends 
having expressed a desire for her picture, this book 
will be prefaced by her portrait. Any one having 
letters written by Miss Ellis, valuable for this pur- 
pees, will please send them soon to Mrs. Fayette 
Smith, Avondale, Cincinnati, Ohio. They will be 
carefully kept, and returned when used. 


GREAT Britarn.—In an excellent article the Advance 
gives us an account of recent religious thought in 
Great Britain, and if it leaves one impression on the 
mind more than another it is that reason has its 
rights even in the face of Revelation. We are old in 
that thought. But it is a matter to rejoice over that 
the great body is advancing. 


Derrore.—The Episcopal churches here have closed 
a mission conducted by Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, and 
the result has been an awakening in the churches and 
additions to them. but all do not approve of this 
new thing in Episcopal churches. A sturdy and 
zealous Episcopalian protests against such innova- 
tions, in The Living Church, because these “have been 
nothing more or less than ordinary revival services. 
The Book of Common Prayer, with all its beautiful 
services, was discarded.” 


THe CaurcuH Dis-EsTaBLISHMENT.—The fact at last 
is making itself very plain that the Church of England 
will be dis-established. Even their own papers begin 
to admit it. The Living Church says,“ It seems 
evident that dis-establishment is coming. It is folly 
to shut our eyes to the fact, and there is no need of 
being in despair over it. God will care for His 
Church, and provide a recompense for all her losses.” 


PrerstA.—A French traveler has found in the land 
of the ancient Babylonia a sect calling themselves 
“Sebastos”, who regard John the Baptist as the mes- 
siah. They make much of the baptismal bath, live 
abstemiously, and in many ways resemble the old 
order of the Essenes. 


Goon ancestry is a sort of guaranty that the un- 
known, parts of a man’s character are good; bad ances- 
try raises a presumption against him. 


MANY barbarous tribes count only to seven. Seven 
is the sacred numher hecause the ancestral arithme- 


tic went no further. 
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The Subscription price of Unrry is $1.50 per : 
annum, payable in advance. Single copies 5 
cents. 


The date on the address label indicates the 
time to which the subscription is paid. 


Remittances are acknowledged by changing 
this date. No written receipts are sent unless 
requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the expi- 
ration of their subscriptions and send in their 
renewal without waiting for a bill. No paper 
discontinued withont an express order and pay- 
ment of all arrearages. 


Remit by draft on Chicago or New York, or wy 

tal or express order, payable to Charles H. 

err & Co. If local checks are sent, 15 cents 
should be added for exchange. 


Contracts for advertising in Unrry can be 
made by parties outside the city upon applica- 
tion to Edwin Alden & Bro., Fifth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, or 140 Nassau street, New 
York City. Electrotypes must be on metal. 
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CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH, corner of 
Michigan avenue and Twenty-third street. 
Minister, Rev. David Utter; residence, 13 
Twenty-second street. Service begins 
promptly at 10:45 a. mM. Sunday-school 
promptly at 12:15. The Ladies’ Indus- 
trial and Benevolent Society meets every 
Friday at 10 a.m. The Industrial School 
holds a Saturday morning session—teach- 
ers needed. 


Unity Cuvurcns, corner of Dearborn av- | 
enue and Walton Place. Pastor, Rev. T. | 
G. Milsted. Services at 10:45 4. mM. Sun-| 
day-school at 12:15. 


TurrpD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. Service at 
10:45 morning. Sunday, February 14, ser- | 
mon by the pastor, Rev.J.V. Blake. Sun- | 
day-school at 12:15. Longfellow class, | 
Wednesday evening, February 17, at 7:30. | 


ALL Sovuts CHURCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Ellis avenue. Rev. Jenkin. 
Lloyd Jones, minister; residence, 20014 
Thirty-seventh street. Sunday-school at 
9:304a.mM. Church service at 10: 45 a. m. 
Sunday, February 14, subject, “Saint 
Valentine’s Day”. Monday at 8 Pp. M. 
the Browning section of Unity Club will 
meet at 2001, Thirty-seventh street. A 
paper, “Aristophanes’s Apology”, will be 
read by Miss Mary E. Burt, followed by 
conversation on Book VIII of “The Ring 
and the Book”. Teachers’ meeting will be 
held in the pastor’s study, Friday evening 
at 7:30. 


not contradictory.” 


as you can. 


From an Iowa Farmer: “Build as soon 
The balance will be coming 
when needed. Perhaps by that time I can 
add another dollar. * * * I wish UNiTy 
were ten times larger and came oftener. 
It is my only preacher.” 


From a Boston Preacher: “Go right on, 
do what seemeth best to you on the 
ground.” 

From a Massachusetts Saint: “Get free 
of your trammels, and wheels will come 
to your feet, wings to your shoulders, and 
inspiration to your heart.” 

From a Michigan Lumberman: “Keep 
on until you have money enough to carry 
out your original plan in fine shape.” 

From Cincinnati: “Don’t give up until 
the full amount is in.” 

From St. Paul: “I feel sure it must 
come. Hope you will continue your origi- 
nal plan even if it takes more time.” 


From a Massachusetts Father in the 
Faith: “I have lost no jot of faith or hope 
that the object of your heart’s desire will 
be accomplished.” 


From Kentucky: “I hope you will not 
lose heart, and that you will get the addi- 
tional money sooner even than you ex- 
pect.” 

Over a hundred other letters have been 
received since New Year’s, of similar im- 
port, many urging the beginning at once, 
which we hope to do, but not until the ten 
thousand is subscribed. One of the latest 
subscriptions, unacknowledged, is from a 
gentleman who gives one hundred dollars 
when eleven similar ones, or their equiva- 
lents, are found. Next? 
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THE UNITARIAN REVIEW 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1886, 


Offers the following Table of Contents : 


I. PRESENT ASPECT OF RELIGION AND 
THEOLOGY IN GERMANY, I. Rev. 
James T. Bixby. | 

Il. FReEEDOM’s Martyr. Rev. Georg 
W. Cooke. 

Ill. THe UNrverse Aa WorK oF ART. 
Rev. Thomas Hill, D. D. 

LV. CHANNING AND GARRISON. 
A. Bartol, D. D. 

V. ALLEN’s “* CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN 
TuovuenrrT.” Rev. J. H. Allen. 

VIL. Enprror’s Notre-Boox. 

VIl. Review or CurRRENT LITERATURE. 

Published, No. 141 Franklin st., Boston. 


Rev. C, 


Unton Tracers’ MEETING, Monday 
noon, February 15, at the Channing Club 


room, 175 Dearborn street, room 93. Rev. 

T. G. Milsted will lead. 

ALL SOULS CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


From a Boston Lady: “I hope you will not 
do one stroke of work on the building until 
the money is al] subscribed. * * * I hope 


Price, Thirty cents; Three Dollars a year. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Ten Great Religions. VolumeslandIl. By 
James Freeman Clarke. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Crown &8vo, pp. 528 and 


Ci nantndechactettinseainssciess cncibbigntamscaninnntices vest 
Letters from a Chimney-corner. Chicago: 
Fergus Printing Co. Paper, pp. 50............ 


Zeph. By Helen Jackson. Boston: 
rothers. ar Jansen, McClurg & 


Cloth, 
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you will begin the very moment the frost. LECTURES. 
Wnnouncements. permits. I trust these two sentences are 


The undersigned will fill occasional en- 
agements to lecture before Lyceums, 
Unit Clubs, etc., on the following subjects: 
“ Jean Francois Millet.” (Illustrated with 
Stereopticon. ) 
“Rare Notes From Obscure Singers.” 
“George Eliot and Her Writings.” 
“ Romola.” 
“ The Cost of an Idea.” 
“The Cost of a Fool.” 
“The Cacti.” , 
“ Robert Browning.”—{A conversation |. 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 
2001 Thirty-seventh st., Chicago. 


BUILDING FUND 


OF ALL SOUL8 CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
Amount previously acknowledged........ $8, 758.38 
Amt rec'd Feb. 4-10 inclusive: 


UNITY FUND. 
Abby W. May, Boston, Mass. (additional to 


Woman's Auxiliary, ‘Taunton; Masa... 30.00 
THIRD CHURCH FUND. 

Dr. E. Ingalls, Chicago.............0.0++ssec000 10.00 
CHURCH MESSIAH FUND. 

Mrs. C. H. 8. Mixer, Chicago................. «.. 1.00) 
UNITY CHURCH FUND. 

Mrs. L. E. Fitt«, Chicago........ Se NSE aa 1.00 

CHICAGO FUND. 
A. H. Blackall, Chicago....................... eek 1.00 
$8,921.38 


UNITY SHORT TRACTS. 
Published by UNITY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


to. 1. Unitarian Affirmations. 
hitismired,) 
Three series. (1) Radical. (2) Middle Ground. 
(3) Conservative, 
No. 2. A Blessing on the Day. 
Gannett. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No.3. A Book-Shelf of the Liberal Faith. 
By W.C. G. (30cents a hundred.) 
Twenty-four books described, with prices. 
No. 4. The Artof Married Life. By George 
S. Merriam. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 5. Jesus. By 8S. J. Barrows. (30 cents a 
hundred.) 
No.6. The Faiths of Evolution. By William 
J. Potter. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No.7. A Negative and Doubting Gospel. By 
Albert Walkley. (30 cents a hundred.) 
Vo. 8. Channing, the Man and his Mes 
sage. By W.C. Gannett. 
(60 cents a hundred.) 
No.9. The Hell of Evolution. By John R 
Effinger. (60 cents a hundred.) 
No. 10. Unitarianismina Nut-shell, 
a hundred.) 
The Ten Tracts, Post-paid, 10 Cents. 


OTHERS TO FOLLOW. 


(60 cents a 


By W. C. 


(30 cts. 


ANTED: A SITUATION IN A 
family for a refined, intelligent girl, as 
nursery governess, or amanuensis,—willing to 
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help in any way. Address E. E. M., care of Uniry. 


